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collecting a vast .number of eggs and placing them in
an equal heat. They had no strong drinks, no luxu-
ries, but an abundance of necessaries for all. They
had no idle women, no idle priests or * religious men,'
no rich men, and no beggars. When the women
married they went to the houses of their husbands,
but the men continued in the houses of their fathers
and grandfathers. The women served their husbands,
children served their parents, and the younger children
the elder* They despised money, preferring that which
money represented. They valued iron, because useful
above more precious metals. Their soup-basins and
their drinking bowls were made of earthenware, but
their 'vessels of dishonour' were of gold and silver.*
Their children wore ornaments until they were old
enough to put away childish things. They defined
virtue as living according to nature. They governed
their passions, and they called that piety which pre-
ferred another's interest to their own. They did not
allow polygamy. Their religion was a rational
Theism, but all sects were tolerated. The com-
munity was happy, at peace in their minds/ and
enjoying entire health, which in itself they reckoned
the greatest of all pleasures.

Lerminier says that one day in the first year of the
French Eepublic, Condorcet was developing to his
friends, with that enthusiasm which accompanied him
through life, the social consequence of the revolu-
tion. c But,' said one of his hearers, c you go beyond
Rousseau.' 'Without doubt,' he replied boldly;

* For the meaning of this see Notes on Rhciines New Testament, Romans
ix, 2L